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THE BITE OF ANIMALS, AND THE MODE OF 
TREATMENT. 


—>—- 
In the sixth volume of the Kaleidoscope we pub- 
lished an original editorial article, entitled “ Hydro- 
phobia, real or imaginary, and the measures adopted 
during the prevailing panic.” Our speculations on 
this most interesting subject were at the time deemed 
very bold by many of our readers, altogether falla- 
cious by others, whilst a few persons, including, 
however, gentlemen of great medical experience and 
sound judgment, entirely approved of our reasonings. 
Our object in taking up the subject at all, was, in 
tome measure, to dissipate, or to mitigate, the dread- 
ful panic which then prevailed in Liverpool respect- 
ing hydrophobia. We thought we should in some 
degree allay the prevailing terror, by showing, as 
we-did, that the alarm was altogether disproportion- 
ate to the cause in which it originated ;—that, in 
many cases where death had been occasioned by the 
bite of dogs, the dogs had not themselves been mad ;— 
that not one dog out ‘of a thousand killed on the sus- 
picion of the canine madness, has really had that dis- 
order j—that, in a great variety of cases, mere appre- 
hension, acting upon a debilitated subject of bad 
habit of body, had occasioned death ascribed to hy- 
drophobia. We showed, from unquestionable autho- 
rity, that all the symptoms vulgarly supposed to be 
peculiar to hydrophobia had been produced by the 
bite of cats, the Indian rat, and other animals; by 
astroke from the beak of an irritated fowl, and even 
by the bite of an infuriated man, or by wounds from 
a rusty nail. 


precisely could be produced without the agency of 
the dog or of any living creature. That many per- 
sons have died of what is termed hydrophobia, in 
consequence of having been bitten by dogs, is what 
we were never so silly as to deny; but we contend, 
first, that the same fatal effect might have been pro- 
duced by the bite of a healthy dog; and, secondly, 
that death is not the necessary, nor indeed generally 
the inevitable consequence of the bite of a rabid 
animal.—Having thus endeavoured to shake the 
popular belief, in the presumed necessary connexion 
between the bite of a mad dog and the death of the 
person bitten by it, we shall now proceed to call the 
attention of our readers to an article which has just 
appeared in the Lancet, and which has been pointed 
out to us as tending to confirm our views of this 
subject. 
In this case it appears that there were pustules, 
or vesicles, under the tongue, in every respect 
similar to those mentioned by M. Marochetti, and 
subsequently by M. Magestal, to have been found in 
cases of hydrophobia. 
Before we proceed to transcribe the article from 
the Lancet, we beg to call the public attention to a 
communication lately made to the French Academy 
by a traveller from Greece, as it is intimately con- 
nected with the subject on which we are engaged. 
This gentleman describes the mode of treatment 


action very slow, not exceeding 36 beats in the minute- 
Vision indistinct, and the muscular power of the 
lower extremities much diminished. On various parts 
of the body, particularly about the neck, were broad 
livid patches, resembling extravasated blood in the 
cellular membrane from bruises. Now and then slight 
vomiting. These symptoms began to appear about 
ten minutes after the bite was inflicted, and conti- 
nued to increase to the above state in which I found 
him; and so sudden was the depression of muscular 
power, that he had to be carried home from the field 
where the accident occurred. I immediately cut out 
the bitten part, with about an inch of the surround. 
ing integuments, and applied lint dipped in tinct. 
opii. Bottles of hot water to the feet, the body put 
into warm blankets, and ordered the” foHowing 
draught : 
R_Tinct. Opii, 
Liq. volat. c. 4 L-- 
yo pure, 3 MR ht. (1) 

This was repeated every saidiee of an hour, and 
followed up with small quantities of strong warm 
brandy and water. In half an hour the pulse began 
to rise ; and, after the fourth draught, was 80 and 
full. The heat of the body returned, and in twe 
hours was covered with an equable moisture. A dose 
of castor oil was given. 

R_ Conf. aromat. gr. x. 
Sp. ather. Sulphur. c. 3s. 
— ammon. arom. gtts. xx. 
Misture. camphora, 3x. M. 

Ft. haustus quartd qudque hord repetendus. (2) 
April 18. Had passed a good night; no pain; 


employed in Thrace, in cases of the bite of mad} the livid colour of the skin almost gone, also the 
animals. It consists in making incisions under the | *Welling. The left hand and fore-arm still a little 


catia unt riod of the di died without swelled. Bowels not opened, although the oil was 
gue, y pe i nee 6 repeated. Ordered a warm bread poultice to the 


ond "ie to the psp weet w ordinary pustules left hand, and to take the senna draught with sulph. 
ere. is remedy is regarded in Thrace as so magnes. every four hours,. until the bowels were suf- 
infallible that no apprehensions of hydrophobia are | ficiently moved. On the 20th he was walking about, 
entertained in that country. G@ {and doing so well that I did not see him till the 
evening of the 22d, when I was again sent for. The 
pulse 96, full and hard, skin hot; great restlessness ; 
breathing oppressed, but no pain. He complained of 
a sense of constriction, upon swallowing, referrible 





CASE OF VIPER BITE. 
Successfully treated by THomas Cocks, Esq. of Hatfield. 





I was called about noon, 17th of April, to Fre- 
(1) Take of laudanum, spirit of hartshorn, of each one dram ; 


We adduced proof, that the prick of a pin had been | derick Mann, (18 years of age,) who, in the act of 


known to produce a lock jaw; and that a lock jaw | catching an adder (coluber uber) was-bitten on the 
bad brought on all the hydrophobic symptoms. * The middle finger of the left hand, andarrived within an 
inference we wished the public to deduce from these hour from the time of the accident. The whole body 


: was very cold, with trembling, and much swelling 
fycts was, that there was no necessary connexion be- about the face, neck, eyelids, and tongue; the left 


tween the bite of a rabid anneal, and the human | hand and arm were also much swelled, but without 
tisease called the hydrophobis ; as the same malady! pain. Pulse scarcely perceptible—and the heart’s 





water, one ounce, or two table spoonfuls; to be mixed for a 
draught. This was repeated every quarter of an hour, and 
followed up with small quantities of strong warm brandy and 
water. Afterwards a dose of castor oil was given. 

(2) Take of aromatic confection ten grains ; comp. spirit of 
sulphuric ether, half a dram; compound spirit of ammonia, 
thirty drops, (spirit sa) volatile) camphor mixture, ten drama 
Mix foradraught. To be repeated every four hours. 
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to the upper part of the larynx, but showed no aver- 
‘was accompanied by Mr. H. Simmons, a gentleman of 


sion to swallow any thing given to him. Tongue 
brown and furred, considerably swelled, and on each 
side of the frenum were dispersed a number of pel- 
lucid vesicles, the size of large pin heads. On the 
left side, where the swelling appeared greater, was a 
large vesicie extending along the under edge of the 
tongue. These, excepting the large one, were round, 
and unyielding to pressure. The left submaxillary 
gland was also very much swelled. The bowels not 
very free ; urine of a dark colour, and depositing a 
rosy mucus. Mittatursanguise brachio=xx. Awarm 
bread poultice to be applied to the submaxillary 
swelling. The senna draught as before, together with 
the following powder every four hours :— 
R_ Hyd. submur. gr. iss. 

Pulv. antimon. gr. ij. 

Ex. col. c. pulv. gr. iij. M. ft. pulv. (3) 

April 3. Much relieved; pulse 85, and softer ; 
bowels free; urine the same as yesterday ; skin moist; 
tongue brown, but moist; all the vesicles had sup- 
purated, and were discharging pus. The swelling of 
the tongue and lower part of the jaw much less.— 
Rep. V.8. ad §x. The powder and draught to be 
continued every six hours. 

April 30. The ealomel was continued until slight 
ptyalism took place. The bowels kept ‘free by the 
eathartic draught, and he is now under a course of 
tonics, quite free from every unpleasant symptom, ex- 
cepting slight debility. 

Remarks.— Having, in the West Indies, known se- 
veral cases in which the administration of oil failed, 
1 was determined to proceed in any case under my 
own care, upon the supposition that the formidable 
symptoms following a viper’s bite are not produced 
by absorption of the poison, but by a specific action 
on the neryous system alone. It was under this idea 
that I gave the large doses of landanum with ammo. 
nia; and, witha view to decrease the local irritation, 
removed the wounded extremities of the nerves, by 
cutting out a considerable space surrounding the 
bitten part, but used no ligature above the wound. 
The most remarkable circumstance, however, in this 
case, was the appearance of pustules or vesicles under 
the tongue, in every respect similar to those men- 
tioned by M. Marochetti, and, subsequently, by M. 
Magistal, to have been found in hydrophobic cases, 
Can there be any affinity in the nature of the two 
morbid fluids? The occurrence of sublingual pus- 
tules in the above case, would imply that there is; if 
so, some light may yet be thrown on the nature of 
hydrophobia. I did not puncture any of them. Their 
rapid termination in suppuration is also curious. As 
far as I have read or heard, I do not remember any 
one having noticed such a symptom as consequent on 
the bite of a viper. Tuomas Cocks. 

Hatfield, near Sawbridgeworth, Essex, 

April 30, 1827. 








(3) Take of calomel one grain and a half; antimonial pow- 
der, two grains; comp. extract of colocynth, in powder, three 
grains. Mix forapowder. To be repeated every four hours. 





AEROSTATION, 
a 
MRK. CHARLES GREEN'S ACCOUNT OF HIs PERILOUS 
ASCENT FROM NEWBURY. 
On the evening of Thursday se'nnight, Mr. Charles 
Green, the veteran aéronaut, made his 69th ascent in his 
splendid balloon, from the town of Newbury, in Berk. 





shire, under the ‘most discouraging circumstances. He 


Reading, who has been deaf and dumb from his infancy. 
The following interesting particulars of his tempestuous 
voyage are thus described by Mr. Green :— 

‘* My second ascent from this town since I left London 
being announced to take place on Thursday last, all the 
necessary preparations were made, and the balloon was 


inflated early in the day. Notwithstanding the morning 
being very squally, a great number of visitants had assem- 
bled in the ground before two o'clock, at which hour we 
were visited by a most tremendous storm of hail, rain, 
and thunder, the wind at the time blowing a perfect hur- 
ricane, which in a very few seconds cleared the ground of 
the company, and threatened inevitable destruction to the 
balloon itself, which could scarcely be kept down, although 
loaded with two tons weight of iron, and the united exer- 
tions of nearly one hundred individuals holding to the net- 
work. This storm continued nearly an hour, when it 
partially subsided, and betwixt four and five o'clock the 
clouds broke up and dispersed; but the wind continued 
to rage with unabated fury the whole of the evening. A 
littlé before six o’clock, the ground being filled with com- 
pany, I entered the car, followed by my compagnon du 
voyage, Mr. Simmons, who had once before ascended 
with me from Reading ; and having secured the grappling 
iron, and all the necessary apparatus, at six o’clock pre- 
cisely J gave the word, ** Away.”” The moment the ma- 
chine was disencumbered of its weights, it was torn by 
the violence of the wind, from the exhausted assistants, 
who had been contending with the combined fury of the 
elements during the whole day, and bounded off with 
the velocity of lightning in a south-easterly direction, 
and in a very short space of time attained an elevation 
of nearly two miles. At this elevation’ we perceived 
two immense bodies of clouds operated on by contrary 
currents of air, until at length they became united ; at 
which moment my ears were assailed by the most awful 
and long-continucd eal of thunder I ever heard. These 
clouds were a full mile beneath us; but, perceiving other 
strata floating at the same elevation we were sailing, which, 
from their appearance, 1 judged to be highly charged with 
electric matter, I considered it prudent to discharge 20)b. 
of ballast; and we rose nearly half a mile above our 
former elevation, where I considered we were perfectly safe 
and beyond their influence. However awful our situation 
might have been considered, by those on earth who wit- 
nessed the storm which followed, it was highly mteresting 
to us—as I had an opportunity of observing, amongst 
other phenomena, that at every discharge of thunder, all 
the detached pillars of clouds, within the distance of a 
mile round, became attracted, and appeared to concentrate 
their force with the first body of clouds alluded to, leaving 
the atmosphere clear and calm beneath and around us.— 
With very trifling variation we continued the same course 
until about a quarter past seven, when I began to make 
preparations for a descent; and having opened the valve, 
and suffered a quantity of gas to escape, we reached within 
500 feet of the earth; but perceiving, from the disturbed 
surface of the rivers anc lakes beneath us, that a strong 
current of air still existed near the earth, we again ascended, 
and continued our course until upwards of half. past seven, 
when I determined on making a final descent, which was 
safely effected in a meadow-field in the parish of Cranley, 
in Surrey, situate between Guildford and Horsham, and 
53 miles from Newbury 3 which stormy, yet, in a great 
degree, interesting voyage, was performed in one hour and 
a half. Every accommodation and assistance was afforded 
us, and the balloon and its appendayes being properly se- 
cured, we returned to Newbury on Friday morning, and 
received the hearty congratulations of these who, from the 
effects of the storm below, had entertained strong doubts 
of our ever reaching derra_ firma in safety. My companion 


appeared highly gratified with the novelty of bis situation, | 


and [ cannot speak too highly of his coolness and presence 
of mind amidst the surrounding dangers.” 


Tales, Boimances, Ke. 
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THE YOUNG ITALIAN. 


“Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle, 

Are embierns of deeds that are done in their clime? 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime.”——Byron, 

Calm and beautiful was the lovely sky of Italy, 
for it was one of those evenings which close the glow. 
ing beauty of a sultry day in the southern climes, 
The day had been intensely hot, and being wearied 
with the heat, I called my servant, and bade him 
prepare the gondola for a sail upon the Grand Canal, 
The moon was up, and the innumerable stars were 
imaged upon the dark calm bosom of the waters.— 
The gondolas as they glided quickly past (for I al- 
lowed mine to fleat unchecked) brought with them 
the gondoliers’ evening songs, and the tones became 
mellowed by the distance as they floated over the 
waters. I was particularly attracted by a gondola 
which I had observed there repeatedly ; it was rowed 
by one person only, and as he beat the wave with his 
oar, he kept time by singing the most plaintive air I 
had ever heard. The words of the melody had no. 
thing particularly striking or characteristic in them, 
but the deep, intense, and passionate strain of the 
music is indescribable; and nothing can ever obli- 
terate from my memory the Venetian gondolier’s 
evening song. Years have since swept by, but they 
have left the recollection of that melody unimpaired : 
the vivid manner in which the words were repeated 
by a voice, the intonations of which were beautiful 
beyond description, indelibly impressed them upon 
my memory. 

‘Tam of that land where the olive and vine, 

And the myrtle, wreathe in one beauteous twine; 
And the citron blooms in unfading green, 

And its flowers are bright with a dazzling sheen ; 
And the smiling sky’s cerulean hue, 

Outshines the blaze of the sapphire’s blue; 

And the maiden’s song floats from out the bowers 
Of jessamine, as the light-winged hours 

Bring music and mirth; and.the forest pine 
Waves stately and bright in the rich sunshine; 
And the troubadour’s song bas a witching tone, 
That belongs to Italia’s sons alone; 

And each lovely flower shines like crystal spar, 
Or seems as if each were an earth-born star. 

That land of beauty, that land of pride, 

Where the myrtle blooms by the rose's side; 

That land is nature’s own brightest gem 

That ever she hung in her diadem.” 

On this evening, soon as the stranger had con- 
cluded his melody, I paddled close to his gondola, 
and entered into conversation with him. ‘There was 
something in his whole deportment which indicated 
nobleness; and yet the mournfulness of his counte 
nance denoted that a deep and settled grief was can. 
kering his heart to its inmost core. I made some 
remarks upon the beautiful air he had been singing, 
to which he replied—*“ You perhaps may deem it 
| Singular that I should so often repeat those words, 

but you are not aware of the associations which are 
| linked with their recital. It is now,” continued he, 
|“ six years since I became acquainted with Jacque. 
line. She was not of our own sunny clime, and con 
| sequently had not that softness of beauty which cha- 





' racterizes the females of Italy ; but she came from 4 
, land not less famed for beauty, the land of glory and 
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freedom—England:! I need not here repeat how we 
became acquainted, though the slightest and most 
trivial circumstances connected with our first inter- 
yiew are engraved .in indelible characters upon my 
heart. Oh! she was pure as the first winds of 
heaven, bright and beautiful as the divine stars of 
even, and holy as are our most exalted ideas of 
eternal felicity. She returned my adoration with all 
a woman’s fervour and untiring fidelity, and there is 
not one circumstance that can blight the recollection 
of her memory! She had pursued her studies too 
intently in England, and had thereby impaired her 
health, and had come to recruit her wearied frame 
by the salubrious air of Italy. I watched tenderly 
over her as the glow lighted upon her cheek, mis- 
taking the treacherous hectic flush for the hue of re- 
turning health, and could not endure to think that 
those smiles were like the flowers that bloom above 
the mouldering sepulchre. We parted; peculiar 
business called me to a distance. Oh! had you seen 
her on the evening before my departure, you would 
not be surprised at my thus idolizing even the recol- 
lection of any thing connected with such a being. 
This melody was one I had taught her, and she dwelt 
upon it with ecstatic delight. I thought she looked 
glad, but it was a mournful and sorrowful gladness ; 
and as she hung upon my arm, and looked up in my 
face, although she smiled, I saw a large tear-drop in 
her eye. But when came our moment of parting— 
oh, it is agony to dwell upon the thought—then 
rushed the maddening thought that we should meet 
no more; and putting something into my hand, she 
turned away, and faintly ejaculated,—* Wear this 
next your heart, and whenever it meets your eye re- 
member Jacqueline !’—and then we parted. I ex- 
amined the present, and found it was her miniature, 
being the only imperishable record of her I could 
possess. I have worn it from that hour in my bosom. 
There is in it her very expression ; each lineament 
is traced with such precision : it was painted by her- 
self purposely for me. Here it is,” continued he, 
drawing it from his bosom. I looked, and saw v—good 
heavens! it was my sister * * * 
Manchester. Ww. 2 


Fine Arts. 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
—_— 

Immediately upon entering the room, the first picture 
that strikes the attention of the visitor is 4 City of Ancient 
Greece, &c. (65) by W. Linton, the colouring of which 
is gorgeous beyond description ; 3 but, upon taking a nearer 
view, the spectator will perceive many anachronisms and 
incongruities. The painter has endeavoured to crowd 
more subjects upon his canvas than are consistent either 
with reason or art: thus, in what is supposed to be the 
space of a few yards, we have the capital of a column, 
trees, and no less than five massy barges, three of which 
are actually issuing from behind the aforesaid column. 
This artist has no less than twelve paintings in the exhi- 
bition, all of which are characterized by a heavy massive- 
ness quiteunnatural. They certainly present a great glare 
of colour, and on that account attract more notice than 
any paintings in the exhibition. 

The eye will then revert toa painting by the venerable 
J. Northcote, La Fayette in the Dungeon of Olmutz (39.) 
The picture presents that calm and impressive beauty 

















subject. By the same artist there are also three other 
paintings, worthy of their master, particularly 7%e Study 
of a Head, (11) the execution of which is beyond all praise. 

Beneath Northcote’s best painting there is one vy the 
author of the inimitable picture, Mary Queen of Scots and 
her Secretury Chatelar, H. Fradelle—Rebecca and Ivanhoe 
(31.) I cannotsay much for the design of this picture, but 
consider the colouring rich and chaste in the extreme. 
The artist appears to have bestowed particular attention 
upon the figure of Rebecca, and to have made that of 
Ivanhoe but a secondary consideration. 

There are four paintings by S. Pcther, but the most 
prominent is The destruction of a City by the Eruption of 
@ Volcano (12.) Of this production I cannot speak but in 
terms of disparagement, and therefore my censure shall 
be short. The artist evidently depicts a scene he never 
saw, but his own good sense might have taught him that 
the water ought to take the tone of its colour from the sky, 
but he has completely gone vice versa, by making the sky 
of a blood.red hue, and the water, which ought to have 
reflected, or have been tinged with the same colour, a deep 
green. In the View of La Novalage, (15) which is un- 
doubtedly his best production, he has redeemed the bad 
qualities of the picture noticed before. 

There is a singular contrast in the beforementioned 
paintings with 4 Coast Scene, (25) by A. W. Calcott, 
R. A. In this production there is no vivid colouring to 
attract the eye, but the close adherence to nature renders 
it highly attractive, and compensates for what is wanting 
in depth and feeling. 

Our talented townsman, Mr. A. Perigal, has contri- 
buted six pictures, all of which bear evident marks of a 
masterly genius, but more particularly a Portrait of Mrs. 
Hartwright, (46) and I confess I am ata loss which to 
admire most, the skill displayed by the artist, or the sweet 
‘and attracting face of the ‘* fair form” with which he has 
graced his canvas. But the picture of this artist likely to 
prove the most attractive is Juseph sold to the Ishmaelites, 
(142.) There is concentrated in this composition the con- 
ception and execution of an old master. 

A, Cooper, R. A. has contributed one picture, The Bone 
of Contention, (20) which displays, in an eminent degree, 
the peculiar walk which this artist has chosen in his pro- 
fession. 

A young’ man of this town, who evidently possesses 


| talents of no ordinary nature, has three paintings, all of 


which, although faulty, indicate powers above the common 
order. I allude to H. Liverseege, whose painting, 4 
Robber on the Look-out, (56) possesses considerable merit 
for a young artist. 

A Study of a Head (59) by W. Bradley, claims a con. 
siderable share of notice from every lover of the fine arts 
for the bold and masterly manner in which it is conceived 
and executed ; and it is no inconsiderable praise to say, 
that it is little, or not at all, inferior to a composition 
bearing the same title, by Northcote. 

A Young Lady with a Hawk (79) by J. Green, is not 
surpassed for softness of touch and gracefulness of expres. 
sion by any one picture in the room, and may be classed 
with Musidora (89) by £. D. Leahy, as successful imita- 
tions of the old school of painting. 

Rue de Crosne, Rouen, (90) by C. R. Stanley, will bear 
a close comparison with the best pictures in the room for 
exquisiteness of finish and richness and depth of colouring. 
The artist has also displayed great judgment in the numer- 
ous groups of peasants which he has introduced into his 
picture. 

There is one picture, Fruit from Nature (169) by J. 
Rodes, jun., which appeared to attract a pretty general 
notice, for the beautiful softness and mellowness of the 
colouring. 

Evening, (133) a beautiful landscape by B. Barker, 
possesses a softness of expression which harmonizes eweetly 
with the scene depicted, and is rendered still more con- 


which might be expected from such an artist with such a spicuous by being placed immediately under a very large 


piece by N. G. Philips, which presents a very great glare 
of colour, laid on with an unsparing hand. The piece is 
entitled 4 Landscape Composition with Figures, (131.) 
The artist has attained, by a boldness and depth of colour, 
what he might in vain have sought for in his conception— 
the attention of the spectator. 

Mr. Williamson, of Liverpool, has contributed some 
perfect gems, characterized by his usual pureness and 
beauty of execution. To point out the best of this 
inimitable artist’s productions would be a difficult task 
where the peculiar mark of each is excellence. 

There are some exquisite specimens of miniature paint- 
ing, the most prominent of which are—a Portrait of Mrs. 
Francis Philips (146) by G. Hargreaves, and a Portrait 
of a Lady (x 147) by G. Freeman. The execution of the 
former is excellent, and of the likeness I can sufficiently 
attest, being acquainted with the amiable original. Of 
the latter miniature I feel conscious that praise would be 
superfluous, when I mention the distinguished artist's 
name, and state that this portrait is in his ysual style of 
excellence. 

A Vase of Flowers, Roses, aud Myrtiles, (98) by Mrs. 
T. H. Fielding, possesses considerable beauty by the close 
adherence to nature ; in fact, the dew drops which spangle 
the leaves appear like water sprinkled upon the composi- 
tion. 

J. Lonsdale has five pictures in the exhibition, but the 
most attractive is a Portrait of John Dalton, Esq. F.R.S. 
&c. §¢. both for the style and execution, and for the ex- 
cellent likeness of the amiable individual, to whom gcience 
is so much indebted for some of her noblest and most use- 
ful discoveries. 

Manchester. 





SS 
FOSSIL REPTILE. 

An extraordinary and very curious fossil reptile, a sin- 
gular remain of the antediluvian world, was lately found 
by Mr. Shirley Woolmer, of this city, who now has it in 
his possession. This antique animal is three inches in 
length from the mouth to the tip of the tail, and three 
inches and a half round the body, which appears like three 
distinct parallel bodies united in one; it has two legs, two 
short or stubbed horns, and a round head, exhibiting four 
prominent eyes, and is in an incurvated position, with its 
tail under it, which reaches only half an inch from its 
mouth. It isin a high state of preservation, and is not 
described in * Argenville’ s Fossils,” or ** Parkinson's 
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THE BRITISH OAK. 
Written for the Twenty-ninth of May. 
i 

Hail to the oak ! that nobly has withstood 
The war of winds, of battle, and of flood ! 
Hail to the oak ! the wanderer to screen, 

That wreathed its boughs of ever-living green, 
And shelter from pursuit a monarch gave, 


Who safety found where late there frowned a grave! 


Hail to the oak ! that Charles triumphant bore 
From worse than death,—a fugitive no more ! 
Hail to the shelt’ring oak! long may it brave 
The battle-shock, the tempest, and the wave ! 
Pride of the woods, the ** forests’ monarch” be, 
Matchless in beauty as in sovereignty ! 

Hail to the British oak! long may it dare 

The bullet, and the strife of earth, and air ! 
And England’s bulwark, towering and sublime, 


Lift its proud head and menace change and time ! 


Hail to the fost’ring oak ! and may it be 
Unrivalled ever in priority ! 

Exulting flourish in unfading bloom, 
Till nature sickens at impending doom ! 


Liverpool. 








PANORAMAS OF THE PEN. 
—_— 
(Concluded from our last.) 


MADNESS. 


Upon the panoramic mirror look, 
Another object now is thereon seen ; 
A man (if air true index be) made up 
Of courage, self-complacence, and conceit ; 
He rears his head on high and strives to load 
His look with threats, with arrogance, and scorn : 
With timid souls he safely plays his game. 


That is a coward; oft he wears the mask 
Of valour, and with it deceives mankind ; 
But, tempted by success, by folly led, 

Or, rather, (let us truly show the cause) 

By inconsistency, which is not less 

Than madness, varied like it, in degrte ; 
Led on by inconsistency, he tempts 
Exposure, when he madly brave men beards. 


Yon coward might be liken’d to the ave 
That spurn'd the dying lion, were it not 
That, madman like, the biped oft selects 
A sleeping lion for attack, and finds, 

Too late, the price of safety must be—shame. 
Cowards are mad, who, also, like the ass, 
Dress craven bodies in a lion’s skin: 

Yes, cowards all a class of madmen are, 

And oft are slaves to fear and bold bad men. 
Ts he not mad who to his fellow quails, 

Or unto wrong, extortion, power unjust, 
Oppressive and usurp'd, tamely submits ? 


Look on that group upon the mirror now, 
A band of Spaniards, once brave hardy men: 
When rulers of their country they made war 
On prudeébce, suffering paltry private views 
And individual interests and aims 
To cloud their prospects, mar their country’s weal. 
Yon group of men can bluster still and boast, 


But by the tongues’of pricsts and Frenchmen’s swords 


Are they intimidated and cajoled ; 

‘Phey now are craven and submissive slaves. 
Those men are mad who let a craven fear 
Rob them of that which makes life truly dear. 


Again the mirror move: upon its plane 
We now behold a trio, that aifords 
Brief matter for pen’s panoramic use ; 


One wealthy. one ambitious, one great-born, 
Such are those three who decorate the scene. 


That wealthy man is mad, for he foregoes 
Life’s pleasures; nay, he piety neglects, 
And barters, for this world’s drop, ev’ry hope 
Of heaven and blessed immortality. 


Next, he who so ambitiously doth soar 
Is mad, for he egsays to seize a shade, 
O! never yet could men ambitious reach, 
(However high they climb on glory’s mount) 
Yet never could ambition’s votaries reach 
The summit of their wishes. Some, indeed, 
Soar high, and think themselves within the grsep 
Of that for which their ardent spirits dar’d, 
But millions topple from the steep they climb, 
And find, too late, that madness was their guide. 


Now turn to him,’ the great-born, titled man, 
Whose veins are filled with superhuman blood : 
Poor soul ! if he of intellect were sane, 

He would discern the blood of which he boasts 

Is only like those nurtur’d garden flowers 

Which once were ficld- plants, gaudy now become 
By culture artificial, nurs’d in soil 

Too often made up of ingredients vile. 

Mad he is certainly, who suffers pride 

To rob him of content and social joys; 

One day’s content is worth a monarch’s life. 


That group has pass’d—what now do we behold 
Upon our panoramic mirror’s plane ? 
An aged, weak, decrepid, wealthy man, 
A son of thrift, whose life has been one scene 
Of toil, privation, and of saving care. , 
Yes, thrift has been the object all through life 
Of yonder being, whose rich hoarded store 
Has never in life’s market bought him joys 
Or pleasures, such as good men always buy 
Who Fortune’s gifts in charity employ. _- 
—How dull his mien ! his body’s bent with care : 
Anxiety, inquietude, and fear. 
Have robb’d his eye of lustre, save it be 
To gloat, at times, upon the rich reward 
Fortune bestows on his unceasing toil. 
Not altogether miserly is he; 
On one sole living issue of his loins 
He often lavishes his worldly pelf ; 


Conscious he is his wasteful spendthrift heir 
Waits but for his decease to seize upon, 

And scatter that for which so hard he toil’d, 
(Like chaff in storms) in dissipation’s realms. 
The ever thrifty must as madmen class.— 

But let this picture not industry check ; 

To strive is wise, but wisest still is he 

Who tempers thrift, and sweetens labour’s dish 
With pleasures moderate, and a spice of ease. 


No more of those who voluntarily plunge 
Themselves into the vortex of insania ; 
And yet the world is but too full of those : 
Nay, truth to tell, no mortal is quite free, 
For all at times and seasons on Syd fool,— 
We might write madman—w it not offend 
The too nice reader. Can the wisest frame 
A scale to measure reason with, or show 
A man (a monster he would be) who ne’er 
Did in his life’s career mad antic play ? 

A mere machine is man, the truest move 
Irregularity ; for, with all ’tis meet 
Life’s impetus and motion to sustain 
With food, air, and a million other wants; 
And such the fabric, wonderful and nice, 
Change, or slight error, in the various wants 
The body craves, will disarrange the mind. 


Now turn the mirror to another point. 
What have we here? Acage. And what within ? 
An Ourang Outang, or some strange huge beast— 
Nearer—go nearer to the polished plane. 

Say now what moves within yon strong fram’d cage ? 
Aman!* Humanity reduced to this! 

Too true. In panoramic view the pen 

Will briefly place the story of the scene. 

Some months ago yon wretched being had 
Wife, home, and children, in his native land ; 

(His skin denotes in Afric he was born ;) 


And though he hourly strives to make *‘ much, more,” 








Montego Bay, Jamaica. 


® The author actually saw the animal here described, in 


A happy son of Nature then was he. 

Placed in a fertile, most prolific soil, 

And climate clement, labour was but light ; 

Of care he nothing knew, and truly blest 

Was he in knowing nought of civilized, 

Of artificial, of luxurious wants: 

What, though uncultured, guileless was his mind, 
Contented with his lot, and happy he, 

Nor thought, nor sought for change of destiny. 


At length his country was embroil’d in war ;— 
The cause of warfare—this we may pass by; 
*Tis bootless to inquire the cause of war 
In savage countries, ay, or civilized. 


The war in yon poor creature’s country rag’d, 
And ambush’d foes soon fore’d their warlike way 
To his sequestered, happy, peaceful home ; 

He and his family were pris’ners made ;— 
Seized, and conveyed with haste toward the sea 
Were yonder wretch, his children, and his wife ; 
Entreated cruelly, tormented, bound, 

They reach'd, at length, the ocean’s briny brink, 
And there to —— — were basely —* f 

And doom’d to abject slavery for life. 


As husband, father, and as man he mourn’d 
His own, his wife’s, his hapless children’s 'fate ; 
But when, refining cruelty, they sold, 

To separate traders, and division made : 

Of wife from husband—parent from the child,— 
Then, then it was yon man’s mind leapt the bounds 
Of reason—he became insane. 

The sordid trader, hoping still for gain, 
Believ’d the fit of madness would pass o’er :— 
They sail’d away, but, ere they reach’d the shore 
Of western India, a maniac wild, confirm’d, 
Had he become, whose picture now the pen 
Portrays,—a picture horrid in extreme ! 

A buman being thus pent up, encaged, 

And gazed on by each passing curious eye, 

As foreign brute beasts are in crowded towns. 
Months has he dwelt in that confined, small space ; 
Of covering, save his hairy coat, devoid ; 

Frantic his gestures, hideously he roars; 
Brute-like and wild the glances of his eye. 

He feeds, as do the ravenous creatures all, 

On offal, garbage, or on whatsoe’er 

Chance, charity, or mischief may supply. 

Turn, turn the mirror! from a sight like this 
Pray Heaven we may for evermore be spar’d ! 


Upon the plane behold another scene, 
With which this exhibition we shall close. 
There, on the mirror’s polished surface, may 
A narrow, dark, and gloomy cell be seen,— 
One inmate only in it we behold, 
And that one—oh ! the sight of it doth send 
A shudd’ring thrill of horror through the frame. 
This is, mayhap, the acme of the pow’r 
Insanity doth hold on human kind ; 
There sits,—fit subject for the sculptor's art,— 
There sits a living lesson for proud man ! 
Yon being, now so motionless, so still, 
So wan, so haggard, waits but the return 
Of power physical, of strength renew'd, 
To rave and rage incessantly for hours ; 
Nay, days and nights successively he spends 
In vain, and fruitless efforts to escape 
From bonds, in which, by prudence, he’s enthrall’d : 
Strong are the chains ; ’tis well so strong they are, 
Or he who daily brings the maniac food” 
Would be injuriously attacked or slain. 
For lenient treatment pity fain would plead, 
And minds humane may feelingly deplore 
The lack of comfort, and coercion’s use ; 
But harsh as may the treatment seem, ’tis rul’d 
By stern necessity, and the demands 
Of public safety and security. 
Yon maniac still has family and friends, 
Who mourn the state of one they highly prized : 
Long did he live in splendid happy ease, . 
Venial his failings were, nor was he charged 
By sland’rous or censorious tongues with crimes ; 
His faults were few, exemplarily he lived, 
With manners bland he mingled in society. 
Learned, polished, civilized, he long remained 
The pride and ornament of many friends. 
Here would we this sad brief recital close, 
But fancy tells us they who thus far read, 
With tearful eyes, and quivering lips, exclaim, 
** How—how is this?” We cannot answer why ; 
Effect we see, but cannot fathom cause. 
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It is not wonderful that madness thus 

Should direfully afflict poor mortal man ; 

More wonderful it is that millions live 

So long with mind and body underanged. 


Of all machines, the horologist’s stands 
The first, most perfect of the works of man ; 
And yet a shock, a fall, a transient blow, 
Disturbs, deranges, or destroys its power. 
hus may we in comparison’s nice scales 
Po whens: which weighs, and soon the difference finds 
Between the weak and puny works of man, 
And that high Power, immaculate and vast, 
That frames, and in true order long sustains, 
Machinery so complex and minute, 
As mind and body are of humankind. 
“Why then,” you ask, *‘ is yon poor creature mad ?” 
Reply ta, this no panoramic pen, t 
Nay, more, the wisest man can never give. 
Thus much experience teaches us to know :— 
Heav’n’s ordinances all are good and just; __ 
And here we close, with sentence mayhap trite, 
« What must be, will be; all that is, is right.” 
IRON MASK. 


She Bouquet. 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonrTAIG@NE. 





CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 
BY MRS. ROWSON, 
Author ef Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de Chambre, §e. 


—_— 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
4 Man may smile and smile, and be a Villain. 

While Charlotte was enjoying some small degree of 
comfort in the consoling friendship of Mrs. Beauchamp, 
Montraville was advancing rapidly in his affection towards 
Miss Franklin. Julia was an amiable girl ; she saw.only 
the fair side of his character; possessing an independent 
fortune, she resolved to be happy with the man of her 
heart. She saw the passion which Montraville struggled 
toconceal, and wondered at his timidity, but imagined 
that the distance fortune had placed between them occa- 
sioned his backwardness. She therefore made every ad- 
vance which strict prudence and becoming modesty would 
permit. Montravillé saw with pleasure he was not indif- 
ferent to her ; but a: spark of honour which animated his 
bosom would not suffer him to take advantage of her par- 
tiality. He was well acquainted with Charlotte’s situation, 
and he thought there would be a double cruelty in for- 
taking her at such atime: and to marry Miss Franklin, 
while honour, humanity, and every sacred law, obliged 
him still to protect and support Charlotte, was ‘a baseness 
at which his soul shuddered. : 

He communicated his uneasiness to Belcour: it was the 
very thing this pretended friend had wished. ‘* And do 
you really,” said he, laughing, *‘ hesitate at marrying the 
lovely Julia, and becoming master of her fortune, because 
alittle, foolish, fond girl chose to leave her friends, and 
Tun away with you to America? Dear Montraville, act 
more like a man of sense; this whining, pining Charlotte, 
who occasions you so much uneasiness, would have eloped 
With somebody else, if she had not with you.” 

‘* Would to Heaven,” said Montraville, ‘‘ I had never 
seen her; my regard for her was but the momentary pas- 
sion of desire; but I feel I shall love and revere Julia 
Franklin as long as I live; yet to leave poor Charlotte in 
her present situation would be cruel beyond description.” 

“Oh my good sentimental friend,” said Belcour, ‘* do 
you imagine that nobody has a right to provide for the 
brat but yourself ?”” ; 

Montraville started. ‘‘ Sure,” said he, * you cannot 
mean to insinuate that Charlotte is false.” 

“* J don’t insinuate it,” said Belcour; ** I know it.” 
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Montraville turned pale as ashes. ‘*Then there is no 
faith in woman,” said he. 

*¢ While I thought you attached to her,” said Belcour 
with an air of indifference, ** I never wished to make you 
uneasy by mentioning her perfidy; but as I know you 
love and are beloved by Miss Franklin, I was determined 
not to let these foolish scruples of honour step between 
you and happiness; or your tenderness for the peace of a 
perfidious girl, prevent your uniting yourself to a woman 
of honour.” 

‘* Good heavens!” said Montraville, ‘* what poignant 
reflections does a man endure who sees a lovely woman 
plunged in infamy, and is conscious he was her first se- 
ducer ; but are you certain of what you say, Belcour ?” 

‘*So far,” replied he, ‘*that I myself have received 
advances from her, which I would not take advantage of 
out of regard to you: but hang it, think no more about 
her. I dined at Franklin’s to-day, and Julia bid me seek 
and bring you to tea: so come along, my lad, make good 
use of opportunity, and seize the gifts of fortune while 
they are within your reach.” 

Montraville was too much agitated to pass a happy 
evening even in the company of Julia Franklin: he de- 
termined to visit Charlotte early the next morning, tax her 
with her falsehood, and take an everlasting leave of her ; 
but when the morning came, he was commanded on duty, 
and for six weeks was prevented from putting his design 
in execution. At length he found an hour to spare, and 
walked out to spend it with Charlotte. It was near four 
o’clock in the afternoon when he arrived at her cottage. 
She was not in the parlour ; and while calling her servant, 
he walked up stairs, thinking to find her in her bed-room. 
He opened the door, and the first object that met his eyes 
was Charlotte asleep on the bed, and Belcour by her side. 

‘Death and distraction,” said he, stamping, ‘* this is 
too much. Rise, villain, and defend yourself.” Belcour 
sprang from the bed. The noise awoke Charlotte: terri- 
fied at the furious appearance of Montraville, and seeing 
Belcour with him in the chamber, she caught hold of his 
arm as he stood by the bed-side, and eagerly asked what 
was the matter ? 

‘6 Treacherous, infamous girl,” said he, ‘* can you ask ? 
How came he here ?”” pointing to Belcour. 

‘© As Heaven is my witness,” replied she, weeping, “I 
do not know. I have not seen him for these three weeks.” 

‘‘Then you confess he sometimes visits you ?” 

‘¢ He came sometimes by your desire.” 

‘+ Tis false; I never desired him to come, and you know 
I did not: but mark me, Charlotte, from this instant our 
connexion is at an end. Let Belcour, or any other of 
your favoured lovers, take you and provide for you; I 
have done with you for ever.” 

He was then going to leave her: but starting wildly 
from the bed, she threw herself on her knees before him, 
protesting her innocence, and entreating him not to leave 
her. ‘*Oh Montraville,” said she, ‘kill me, for pity’s 
sake kill me, but do not doubt my fidelity. Do not leave 
me in this horrid situation; for the sake of your unborn 
child, oh! spurn not the wretched mother from you.” 

** Charlotte,” said he, with a firm voice, ‘‘ I shall take 
care that neither you nor your child want any thing in 
the approaching painful hour; but we meet no more.” 
He then endeavoured to raise her from the ground, but in 
vain; she clung about his knees, entreated him to be- 
lieve her innocent, and conjured Belcour to clear up the 
dreadful mystery. 

Belcour cast on Montraville a smile of contempt: it 
irritated him almost tomadness. He broke from the feeble 
arms of the distressed girl ; she shrieked, and fell prostrate 
on the floor. Montraville instantly left the house, and 
returned hastily to the city. 

—<—_— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Mystery developed. 
Unfortunately for Charlotte, about three weeks before 


to Rhode Island, his lady had accompanied him, so tha 
Charlotte was deprived of her friendly advice and con- 
soling society. The afternoon on which Montraville had 
visited her, she found herself languid and fatigued, and, 
after taking a very slight dinner, had lain down to recruit 
her exhausted spirits, and fallen asleep. She had not long 
been reposing, when Belcour arrived, who took every op- 
portunity of visiting her to awaken her resentment against 
Montraville. He inquired of the servant where her mis- 
tress was, and being told she was asleep, took up a book to 
amuse himself; having sat a few minutes, he chanced to 
espy Montraville approaching ; he, instantly conceiving 
the diabolical scheme of ruining the unhappy Charlotte 
in Montraville’s opinion for ever, stole softly up stairs, and 
laid himself by her side with the greatest precaution, for 
fear she should awake, in order to be discovered by his 
credulous friend in that situation. 

When Montraville spurned the weeping Charlotte from 
him, and left her almost distracted with terror and despair, 
Belcour raised her from the floor, and leading her down 
stairs, assumed the part of a tender, consoling friend ; she 
listened to the arguments he advanced with apparent com- 
posure; but this was only the calm of a moment; the re- 
membrance of Montraville’s recent cruelty again rushed 
upon her mind: she pushed him from her with some vio- 
lence, and crying ‘ Leave me, Sir; I beseech you leave 
me, for much I fear you have been the cause of my fidelity 
being suspected : go, leave me to the accumulated miseries 
my own imprudence has brought upon me.” 

She then left him with precipitation, and, retiring to 
her own apartment, threw herself on the bed, and gave 
vent to an agony of grief which it is impossible to describe. 

It now occurred to Belcour that she might possibly write 
to Montraville and convince him of her innocence: he was 
well aware of her pathetic remonstrances, and, sensible of 
the tenderness of Montraville’s heart, resolved to prevent 
any letters ever reaching him ; he, theréfore, called the 
servant, and, by the powerful persuasion of a bribe; pre- 
vailed with her to promise whatever letters her mistress 
might write, should be sent to him. He then left a polite 
tender note for Charlotte, and returned to New York. His 
first business was to seek Montraville, and endeavour to 
convince him that what had happened would, ultimately, 
tend to his happiness; he found him in his apartments, 
solitary, pensive, and wrapped in disagreeable reflections. 

‘* Why, how now, whining, pining lover ?” said he, 
clapping him on the shoulder. Montraville started; a 
momentary flush of resentment crossed his cheek, but 
instantly gave place to a death-like paleness occasioned by 
painful rememb b awakened by that 
monitor whom, though we may endeavour, we can never 
entirely silence. 

‘* Belcour,” said he, ** you have injured me in a tender 
point.” 

‘* Prithee, Jack,” replied Belcour, ‘‘do not make a 
serious matter of it: how could I refuse the girl’s ad- 
vances? and thank.Heaven she is not your wife.” 

*¢ True,” said Montraville,” but she was innocent when 
I first knew her. It was I seduced her, Belcour. Had it 
not been for me, she had still been virtuous and happy in 
the affection and protection of her family.” . 
‘* Pshaw,”’ replied Belcour, laughing, *‘ if you had not 
taken advantage of her easy nature, some other would, 
and where is the difference ?” ; 
*¢T wish I had never seen her,” cried he passionately, 








and starting from his seat. ‘*Oh that cursed French 
woman, (added he with vehemence) had it not been for 
her, I might have been happy.”—He paused. 

‘¢With Julia Franklin,” said Belcour. The name; 
like a sudden spark of electric fire, seemed for a moment 
to suspend his facultiés—for a moment he was transfixed ; 
but recovering, he caught Belcour’s hand, and cried 
‘+ Stop! stop! I beseech you name not the lovely Julia 
and the wretched Montraville in the same breath. I am 
a seducer, @ mean, ungenerous seducer of unsuspecting 








this unhappy rencontre, Major Beauchamp, being ordered 


innocence. I dare not hope that purity like hers would 
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stoop to unite herself with black preineditated guilt; yet 
I declare, Belcour, I thought I loved the lost, the aban- 
doned Charlotte till I saw Julia; I thought I never could 
forsake her; but the heart is deceitful, and now I can 
plainly discriminate between the impulse of a youthful 
passion, and the pure flame of disinterested affection.” 

At this instant Julia Franklin passed the window, lean- 
ing on her uncle’s arm. She courtesied as she passed, and 
with the bewitching smile of modest cheerfulness said, 
** Do you bury yourselves in the house this fine evening, 
Gentlemen?” There was something in the voice, the 
manner, the look, that was altogether irresistible. ‘* Per. 
haps she wishes my company,” said Montraville, men- 
tally, as he picked up his hat. ** If I thought she loved 
me, I would confess my errors, and trust to her generosity 
to pity and pardon me.” He soon overtook her, and of- 
fered her his arm: they walked to pleasant but unfre- 
quented walks. Belcour drew Mr. Franklin on one side, 
and entered into a political discourse: they walked faster 
than the lovers, and Belcour contrived entirely to lose 
sight of then. It was a fine evening, in the beginning of 
autumn; the last remains of daylight faintly streaked the 
western sky, while the moon, with pale and virgin lustre, 
ornamented the canopy of heaven with silver, fleecy clouds, 
which now and then half hid her lovely face, and by partly 
concealing, heightened every beauty: the zephyrs whis- 
pered softly through the trees, which now began to shed 
their leafy honours; a solemn silence reigned; and toa 
happy mind, an evening such as this would give serenity, 
and calm unruffled pleasure. But to Montraville, while 
it soothed the turbulence of his passions, it brought an in- 
crease of melancholy reflections. Julia was leaning on his 
arm: he took her hand in his, and pressing it tenderly, 
sighed deeply, but continued silent. Julia was embar- 
rassed; she wished to break a silence so unaccountable, 
but was unable: she loved Montraville; she saw he was 
unhappy, and wished to know the cause of his;uneasiness, 
but that innate modesty, which nature has implanted in 
the female breast, prevented her inquiring. ‘* I am bad 
company, Miss Franklin,” said he, at last recollecting 
himself; “‘ but I have met with something to-day that 
has greatly distressed me, and I cannot shake off the dis- 
agrecable impression it bas made on my mind.” 

‘* T am sorry,” she replied, ‘* that you have any cause 
of inquietude. I am sure if you were as happy as you de- 
serve, and as all your friends wish you ——" She hesi- 
tated. ** And might I,” replied he, with some animation, 


** presume to rank the amiable Julia in that number ?”—|. 


* Certainly,” said she, * the service you have rendered 
me, and the knowledge of your worth, all combine to 
make me esteem you.” 


** Esteem, my lovely Julia,” said he, passionately, ‘* is’ 


but a poor, cold word. I would, if I dare, if I thought it 
merited your attention ; but no, I must not—honour for- 
bids. I am beneath your notice, Julia; I am miserable, 
and cannot hope to be otherwise.” 

** Alas!” said Julia, ** I pity you.” 

** Oh! thou angelic creature,” said he, ‘* how that 
sweet word cheers my sad heart. Indeed, if you knew all, 
you would pity, but I fear you would likewise despise me.” 

At this crisis they were joined by Mr. Franklin and 
Belcour, and interrupted in their discourse. They found 
it impossible to converse on indifferent subjects, and pro- 
ceeded home in silence. At Mr. Franklin’s door Montra- 
ville again pressed Julia’s hand, and faintly articulating 
** good night,” retired to his lodgings, dispirited and 
wretched, from a consciousness that he deserved not the 
affection with which he plainly saw he was honoured. 

<—_ 
CHAPTER XXV, 
Reception of a Letter. 

** And where now is our poor Charlotte?” said Mr. 
Temple one evening, as the cold blasts of autumn whistled 
rudely over the heath, and the yellow appearance of the 
distant wood spoke the neat approach of winter. In vain 





the cheerful fire blazed on the hearth, in vain was he sur- | 
rounded by all the comforts of life; the parent was still | 


alive in his heart, and when he thought that perhaps his 
once darling child was ere this exposed to all the miseries 
of want in a distant land,. without a friend to sooth and 
comfort her, without the benignant look of compassion to 
cheer, or the angelic voice of pity to pour the balm of con- 
solation into her wounded heart: when he thoughtof this, 
his whole soul dissolved in tenderness; and while he 
wiped the tear of anguish from the eye of his patient, un- 
complaining Lucy, he struggled to suppress the sympa- 
thizing drop that started in his own. ‘‘Oh, my poor 
girl,” said Mrs. Temple, ‘‘ how must she be altered, else 
surcly she would have relieved our agonized minds by one 
line to say she lived—to say she had not quite forgotten 
the parents who almost idolized her.” 

‘‘Gracious Heaven!” said Mr. Temple, starting from 
his seat, ‘* who would wish to be a father, to experience 
the agonizing pangs inflicted on a parent’s heart by the 
ingratitude of a child?” Mrs. Temple wept: her father 
took her hand: he would have said, ** be comforted, my 
child,” but the words died on his tongue. The sad si- 
lence that ensued was interrupted by a loud rap at the 
door. Ina momenta servant entered with a letter in his 
hand. 

Mrs. Temple took it from him: she cast her eyes upon 
the superscription ; she knew the writing. ‘* "Tis Char- 
lotte’s,” said she, eagerly breaking the seal, ** she has not 
quite forgotten us.” But before she had half gone through 
the contents, a sudden sickness seized her; she grew cold 
and giddy, and putting it into her husband’s hand, she 
cried—** Read it: I cannot.” Mr. Temple attempted to 
read it aloud, but frequently paused to give vent to his 
tears.—‘* My poor deluded child,” said he, when he had 
finished. 

‘* Oh, shall we not forgive the dear penitent ?”” said Mr. 
Temple. ‘* We must, we will, my love; she is willing to 
return, and ‘tis our duty to receive her.” 

‘Father of mercy,” said Mr. Eldridge, raising his 
clasped hands, ** let me but live once more to see the dear 
wanderer restored to her afflicted parents, and take me 
from this world of sorrow whenever it seemeth best to thy 
wisdom.” 

** Yes, we will receive her,” said Mr. Temple “ we will 
endeavour to heal her wounded spirit, and speak peace 
and comfort to her agitated soul. I will write toher to 
return immediately.” 

‘6 Oh!” said Mrs. Temple, ‘‘ I would, if possible, fiy 
to her support, and cheer the dear sufferer in the approach- 
ing hour of distress, and tell her how nearly penitence is 
allied to virtue. Cannot we go and conduct her home, 
my love ?”’ continued she, laying her hand on bis arm.— 
‘* My father will surely forgive our absence if we go to 
bring home his darling.” 

**You cannot go, my Lucy,” said Mr. Temple, “ the 
delicacy of your frame would but poorly sustain the 
fatigue of a long voyage; but I will go and bring the 
gentle penitent to your arms: we may still see many 
years of happiness.” 

The struggle in the bosom of Mrs. Temple between 
maternal and conjugal tenderness, was long and painful. 
At length the former triumphed, and she consented that 
her husband should set forward to New York by the first 
Opportunity : she wrote to her Charlotte in the tenderest 
and most consoling manner, and looked forward to the 
happy hour when she should again embrace her with the 
most animated hope. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK.* 
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: This manufactory of the indefatigable Colburn has con- 
siderable merit. If we were asked whether “the officer 





® The Military Sketch-book.—Reminiscences of seventeen 


i 
Sey Pitan 1 a abroad and at home. By an Officer of 


of the line” had finished a monument more durable tivan 
brass, we should answer ‘*no”—but he has finished s 
tombstone for his past services which (says & cotemporary)} 
will be read, admired, and forgotten. 

The work is so much talked of that we could not do 
otherwise than give our readers,a. specimen of its contents, 
although the danguage and slang of the mess-room is not 
at all to our taste, nor likely to prove agreeable to many 
of our readers. We are assured, however, by gentlemen 
who have mixed in such scenes, that the phrases as well ay 
the incidents are quite in character; and, as the extracts 
we are about to transcribe have found a place in. the most 
unexceptionable of our periodicals, we have ventured tg 
introdace them into the Kaleidoscope. 

The book contains some old jokes and stort 
old as that of the Irishman cheapie into the Sit me 
der to be near his brother in the 32d)—but still there is 
an appearance of reality about the works there are evi. 
dences that the author has known wet clothes, lon 
roarches, bad quarters, scanty rations, tough fowls, ‘nl 
the other true calamities of war, as well as the cheap chops, 
half pints of porter, goes of gin, shabby lodgings, and 
other accompaniments of a soldier, when the grim. visaged 
monster smoothes his wrinkled front, and puts on the sar. 
donic grin of hulf pay. His pathos on this: last subject 
leads us to. reflect on the strange nature of human sym. 
pathy. If the Emperor Nicholas were to be deprived of 
two-thirds of hisdominion, and were to remain lord of only 
one million eight hundred and fifty-three thousand two 
hundred and six square miles of territory, he would be sin. 
cerely commiserated by many who have not the fee-simple 
of a peg whereon to hang their hats. In the same way 
common soldier, who has a pension of a shilling a day for 
doing nothing, thinks himself, as well he may, devilish! 
well off; but a half-pay captain, who has only seven shil- 
lings a day for the same duty, isa being to weep over, 
There is a most afflicting story on this subject in the Sketch 
Book. A poor single gentleman is reduced to this con. 
dition—seven shillings a day, without duties attached; 
the soles of his boots get thin, his coat thin, his hair thin, 
he cannot 2”, for his lodgings, lives, or rather dies, on 
water gruel, and is buried by an ancien private in his 
regiment. The thing is told extremely well. We shed 
tears of sorrow, which, however, would be by no meam 
the case if we could inherit the seven shillings a day whith 
the Captain vacated. 

We should extract the story, but the idea is not old, for 
some of Mr. Colburn’s former essayists have-represented 
the catamities of half pay+ in a similar light. We shall 
prefer, therefore, to give asketch of a gayer character, and 
~ a nme form ; for as = pathetic narrative, Mr. Cok 

urn brings forward so much genius of this descripti 
that life itself will be soon a twice-told tale. The. penn 
certainly a good picture of the unlicked cubs it is intended 
to correct : 

Scene.—-The depot mess-room at Winchester==a tole. 

rably large apartment, more airy than comfortable; 
ame ope t nor somninn, é © 80 so.. Wines 
of excellent manufacture. Company, consisting of 
fifteen officers gage ouths) of Uifferent regiments, 
and of course in nt uniforms. Attendants, 
three reeruits in undress (white flannel)—no band, 
er several dogs barking and scudding about the 
lobby. 

_Ensign Novis st Ay. G—d, I never sat down to so dds 
dinner in my life; we get worse and worse every day; 
the fish smells infernally, and this hash is made AH 
hard mutton we had on table last Thursday. Simple, my 
boy, give us a sample of that old cock turkey before you, 
if you can get a knife into him, 

nsign Simple.—I can’t carve. (In a whisper.) 
tain = er, will you cut the turkey? I never carved 
my life. 
Captain Alder.—Very well, Mr. Simple, I'll 
skill. Hand that turkey this way, tebe: F ae 
[One of the attendant recruits takes the dish of turkey, 
and in making an unnecessary circuit of the 
flaps down upon his face; the. dish is smashed, ani 
the turkey rolls to the far end of the mess-room, fol 
lowed by streams of gravy and the regrets of the con 


Rigs Newly.—O, curse you fo clodhopper! Rut 
i P ou for a 
a the taritey, ou rascal. « ; 
obn runs and takes up the turkey, but d it im: 
mediately. } a eet ae 


t We doubt whether a jield officer. Prussia, 
has much more than a captain on fairy - on and our 
ball yey” Officers may live in parts of Engiand as cheaply s 
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Lieut. Short.—What do you drop the turkey for, Sir, 


h ? 

' John (blowing his hg lan roasting hot, Zur. 

Capt. Alder.—Send the mess-waiter here, and then go 
to your duty, Sir. You are not fit to be a scullion. 

[Exit John; and as he goes out three poe dogs and 

a terrier run into the mess.room, and skurry about; 
one of them seizes on the turkey, but finding it too 
hot for his palate, drops his prey, and begins to bark 
loudly at it. The mess-waiter and two attendants ar- 
rive in time, and beat out the dogs, after some diffi- 
culty, owing to the canine taste for gravy. } 

Lieut. Grub.— Well, d—me, if this is not a pretty mess. 
I wish I was back with my old corps once more, in the 
wilds of Canada. I never saw a depot mess yet that could 
manage a.good servant. ' 

Capt. Alder.—Never! [In a whisper.] Did you ever 
know it to manage any thing good ? 

Lieut. Short.—-Mess- waiter! what follows this course ? 

Mess-waiter.—Rabbits and the cold beef, Sir. 

All—The cold beef! The eternal cold beef! 

Mess-waiter.—Gentlemen, I assure you the market was 
so bad to-day that we could only find that turkey ; but 
the beef is very sweet and good yet. 

Ensign Newly.—Mind that we have no hashed or de- 
villed turkey this week. [Looking significantly at the 
dirtied bird. 

Mess-waiter.—Oh, no! Sirs we'll eat this ourselves. 

Ensign Newly.—You will have fine sand sauce then. 

[Hash and harrico are now served out amongst the half- 

grumbling, half-laughing mess, but a glass or two of 
wine restore matters a little; the rabbits and beef are 
scarcely tested, and dinner’ is concluded on cheese and 
stale tarts. 

Ensign Luby.—Send round the wine, Mr. President. I 
have just teuched the cash to-day. Old dad ‘has sent ne 
a fifty,-and-I am determined to be comfortable. 

President.—Then I’ll send in your wine account to- 
morrow, my lad. 

Ensign Luby.—Ay, do, do—you’ll not find me tike Mr. 
pe who marched off yesterday without waiting for 

is. 

Several.— What! is Trotter off ? 

President.—Yes: and in a very ungentlemanly way, too. 
I knew he couldn’t stand the follies he gave way to—out 
every night until three, and never sober. 

Ensign Newly.—I think, Mr. President, as I am a 
member of the same-corps to which Trotter Lelongs, you 
have shown no great proof of taste in mentioning his name 
so disrespectfully before me. 

President.—Mr. Newly, I speak of Mr. Trotter as I 
think he deserves: he may be very honourable; but I 
think he outran his means, and thereby his honour also. 

Several voices, (in confusion.)}—Certainly, d—d disho- 
nourable conduct. 

Ensign Luby.—Come, lads, hear me; I know Trotter 
alittle; he is a good young fellow, but somewhat too free 
with his cash he does not know how to keep it when he 

ets it from home. I do not like to see disputes here— 

od knows we have enough of them. Iast night we were 
all made unpleasant, by two gentlemen contending that 
one’s facings ‘were handsomer than the other's; and the 
day before we were thrown into confusion by an argument 
between wo young gentlemen about superior rank and 
services—both not*yet two months in the army. Come, I 
say—Trotter owes his wine bill: and for the best of rea- 
sons—he had not money enough left to pay it out of seventy 
ants sent by his father; because, you see, he played 

ell and Tommy, as the phrase goes; so I'll tell you 
what—I will pay it myself—ay, or any other friend’s wine 
bill; for, as I said before, I touched a fifty to-day. 

President,—If I am wrong, Gentlemen, I'll appeal to 
the voice of the company. 

All.—No, no! It’s all right. Sit down—sit down. 

Ensign Luby.—Bring in the wine quicker, you Glundy 
—d’ye hear, d—n ye! 

Glundy.— Yes, Sir. : [Servant runs out. 

Voice without.—Yoix! there, my lads—he—he—hip— 
yoix !—hark forward, my jolly dogs !—yo—io—io—io— 
io—hip ! 

Enter Ensign Buckskin. 

Ensign Buckskin.—How are you, my hearty cocks ?— 
how are you ? 

é All the Mess.—How are you? How do, Buck? How 

0? 

President.—Where the devil have you been ? eh! 

Ensign Buckskin.—Been! In bed, to be sure—just 
got up—swallowed a basin of soup and a sinall glass of 
brandy. I was squeamish all the day; but now I’m to 
tights again. Waiter!—Clean glass. Well, how are you, 
my boys? [Sits down. 


wor 


out a warrant against me. 
Ensign Newly.—For what ? 


nose. Jackson and Jones are off by coach for Fort Monk- 


ton, and so have escaped: unfortunate Jack Buckskin, as | 


usual, comes in for a ** good thing.”’ I shall be up before 
** his Vorship,” as the ** Coves” call him; but, d—n his 
eyes, I don't care the rowel of an old spur about any in- 
fernal magistratical Methodist in Winchester. Yoix! my 
lads! yemhe—hip—vld Jack Buckskin against the d—I 
and all his saints. 

[An uproarious laugh from the company, which sets all 
the dogs in the house barking, and Buckskin gives a 
regular ‘* view halloo,” accompanied by several of 
the mess. ] 

President.—Well, tell us how the matter occurred. 

Didn’t you knock the watchman down first ? 

Ensign Buckskin.—Not at all. Just hearme: Jackson 
and Jones, and Bob Jennings, the young clergyman— 
you know Bob—great favourite of the Cathedral big- wigs: 
—well, they and I were going quielly home about three 
o’clock this morning, a little merry, and just strolled into 
the church-yard to give little Fanny Giggleton a good- 
night serenade: her bed-room window, you know, looks 
into the church-yard. So we began singing ‘* Rest thee, 
babe,” in full chorus, and finished by roaring ** Jolly 
companions every one,” when the watchman came over 
tous and told us to gohome. Jennings the clergyman 
was nearest to him, and bade him to go to the d—I. 
Charley seized his Reverence, and his Reverence seized 
him. I went up to the old guardian, and warned him 
off: he took no notice ; so I caught him by the back of 
his collar with my left hand, and by the posterior portion 
of his unspeakables with my right: Jennings held one 
arm, Jackson another, Jones before us—so on we ** run” 
him out of the church-yard and up the watchhouse stairs : 
the watchhouse, you know, jis the ancient theatre, and is 
over the butchers’ shambles. Into it we bundled him— 
charged him before the night constable with highly dis- 
orderly conduct, in disturbing gentlemen who were enjoy- 
ing’a song, and also with gross insolence. The Dogberry, 
of course, sided with the watchman. ** What's your 
name, Sir?” said‘he tome. ** My name,” said I, * is 
Old Trumpetson, from the Cape.” He then began to 
write. it down, ‘* T-r.u.m.p.son, that’s it,—Trumpetson, 
—now I have it. Well, Mr. Trumpetson, you are one of 
the officers of the garrison; I know where to find you in 
the morning; and you, Mr. Jenkins, also.” My cane 
now happened to drop, and I took the candle off the table 
to look for it. The constable stooped down also beside 
me; his red nose looked so tempting, that I could not re- 
sist the joke; I bobbed the candle into his face 3 the light 
went out, and he roared lustily. All was now confusion : 
T seized a lantern and rattle; Jackson, Jones, and Jenkins 
ran down stairs; I after them, first locking the door out- 
side upon the pair within, which I did in an instant. 
There we left them, and I suppose they neither got light 
nor liberty, until some of their brethren came to open the 
| door. I know I shall meet with no mercy from old Mud- 
| dlehead, the magistrate: he hates the military, and me 
' more than all the rest. 

Ensign Luby.—Did you really burn the fellow’s nose ? 
| Ensign Buckskin.—Burn? ay, that you may depend 
upon. 
| Lieut. Short.—I saw him to-day in the barrack, looking 
for the Commandant; his nose was in a small calico bag. 
: (A laugh.) 
| _ Ensign Buekskin.—Well, they may all go to the d—1 
}inabuneh. Wil pay the fellow tor his nose. 





Ensign Luby.—Ay, Jack, my boy, and if you want 
money—see here! it is at your service. (Pulls out a hand- 
| ful of notes.) 





Ensign Buckskin.—I don’t know that I shall run short | 
| yet; Lowever, lend me ten: (tukes a note out of Luby’s | 
| hand) thank you; all right, Luby; I‘il pay you, my boy. | 


| 


}; Ensign Luby.—Don’t mention it; I have this day re- 
| ceived a remittance, as I said before, and any of my friends 
| may sliare it as far as it will go. I have not been long in 
lthe army, but I know this—that good-fellowship is the 
| soul of it. 
| Captain Alder.—T think you said this evening, that 
| Trotter’s fault was liberality. 

[A strong hiccup, together with certain rollings of the 


Ensign Newly.—H » aft last night's , 
a ; ewly ow are you, after your ‘last ‘nig 


Ensign Buckskin.—Oh! by George, Sir, they have taken | 


Ensign Buckskin.—For burning the old constable’s 


Captain Saunders.—So will I. 


Ensign Luby.—Let them go; what do we want with 
| Captains here ? we are all jolly subs. now; so Buckskin 
give us a song. . 

Ensign Simple. —I—think—I'll—go—too. [rises. 

Ensign Luby.—Ay, go and take your gruel. 

Ensign Simple.--I don’t know why you talk of grie/, 
| Mr. Luby. I wish to go to bed early, and rise betimes 
in the morning to my drill: 

** Early to bed and early to rise, 
Make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

Ensign Buckskia.— Well, no preaching ! good night— 
say your prayers, and tie your nightcap well on. — 

[Ensign Simple now retires anthily, accompanied by a 
laugh from all the company. } 

Ensign Luby.—That fellow is fitter for pro—pro—pro- 
fession of a—hic—linen draper, than the the—hic—irade 
of a soldier. Come, I'll give you a song. 

Ensign Buckskin.—Bravo! song! song! Now I mean 
to begin the evening. 

[Ensign Luby sings ** The glasses sparkle on the 
board,” so completely out of tune that nobody knows 
what to make of it; the conclusion, however, is 
loudly applauded. ] 

Ensign Buckskin. — 

“* A very good song, and very well sung, 
(Chorus by all.) 


Jolly companions every one.” 


Ye—he—hip! Yoix! hark forward ! stole away ! e-oic! 
—e-oic !—e-oic !—hoo—o0o—o0—hip ! 

All the Mess.—Bravo! bravo! bravo! 

[Just as the song concludes, a servant enters and ap- 
preaches the table | 

Servant.—Plase your honour, Gintlemin, the Major 
sinds his compliments to yiz, an’ hopes that yiz won't 
make such an uproar; becaise the Major's lady, my mis- 
thress, has a great head-ache. I know, to my own know- 
ledge, that she took physic this mornin’, an’ complained 
of a gripin’. (A roar of laughter.) Oh, fuith! I tell yiz 
no lies ut all at all; for she’s as crass as two sticks to buot ; 
which always shows she’s ill. 

Ensign Buckskin.—II! tempered you mean, Sir. Go 
along, and tell the Major that we shall endcavour to mo- 
derate our mirth; and, d’ ye hear ?—very sorry for the 
Major’s lady. (Iixit Servant.) What the d—-l have 
ladies to do living in barracks, I say ! 

Ensign Luby.—Right—hic—barracks are only fit for 
single men—hic! Fire away, lads! Whocares for the— 
hic—Major ? 

Ensign Newby.—Or his wife either ? 

Ensign Buckskin.—He'll have us all to drill in the 
morning for this: so, my lads, let us drill him a little now. 
Song, sony! 

LA tremendous noise is heard, something lixe the rell- 

ing of bricks or large stones down stairs. ] 

All the Mess.—Eh ! what’s that ? 

Ensign Buckskin.—It’s the Major: he has fallen down 
stairs.—(A similar noise is heard near the door.)—Here 
& comes; now for a wigging.—Don’t laugh for a duke- 

om. 

Voice. (without)—I’ll see who dared to serve me s0, 
that I will. 

[The door opens, and Ensign Simple, half undressed, 
enters, pushing before him a small donkey. A roar 
of laughter greets the visitors. | 

Ensign Simplee—You may laugh, Gentlemen, but I am 
determined to have satisfaction for this disgraceful conduct. 
(Another roar of Jaughter.) Itis no joke: it is a most 
disgraceful liberty to take with any man; and I will not 
suffer it. I neither offend nor meddle with any body, and 
I expect nobody will meddle with me. 

Lieutenant Short.—What, in the name of all that’s 
beautiful, is the matter with you? Are you mad ? 

Ensign Simple.—Mad! no, Sirs but I have been dis- 
gracefully treated. This donkey, Sir, has been brought 
up to my rouin, and tied fast in my bed, Sir: the whole of 
my apartment, Sir, has been dirtied and disfigured by the 
| brute. (Shouts of laughter.) You are all concerned in 

this shameful trick. Why don’t you play upon those who 
| deserve it? I never make free with any of you. 
| Lieutenant Short.—Perhaps that’s the reason they play 
tricks on you. 
| Ensign Simple-—Then I am determined to put it down. 
| I bore with former insults; but I will net with this. You 
took a ley of mutton and a pound of butter out of my cup- 





| eye and screwings of the lips, now gave evidence of board last week, and put them between my sheets, along 


| Mr. Luby’s intelleciual state. ] 
; Captain Alder.—Well, Gentlemen, I must be off, Will 
you go, Captain Bell ? 


' Captain Bell. Yes, 


with the fender. This I took no notice of; but, to puta 
creature like this into my bed, dirty as he is, I'll never 
bear with it. I'll write to my father to-morrow to come 
down and investigate the affair. 


[ The three Captains rise and withdraw. | 
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Kasign Buckskin.—You must be a clever fellow, as well 
us a very prening one, to fix the donkey-saddle on us. 
Who told you that we did it? 

Ensign Simple —I know it was some of you, if not all. 

Ensign Buckskin.—Come, ask the gentleman himself 
who tied him in the bed; he knows more about it than 
you do, a great jackass as he is. 

Ensign Luby (to the Donkey.)}—Who tied you, Sir ?— 
hic—eh ?—He won't answer. 

Ensign Simple.—I_ see you are all leagued against me, 
because I don’t squander my money amongst you; but 
I'll have satisfaction ; that I’m resolved on. 

{Ensign Luby, inattentive to the last observation, 
mounts the donkey and rides him round the table, 

while Buckskin gives a tremendous view halloo ! 
During the uproar, the Major-commanding enters 
with his servant, frothing at the mouth with ed 

Major.—Turn that donkey out directly. What can al 
this mean ? Mr. Short, I am surprised that you, who have 
been a member of a regimental mess, should join in such 
disgraceful proceedings. Who brought this animal here ? 

Several Voices.—Mr. Simple. 

Major.—Then, Mr. Simple, goto your room. Consider 
yourself in arrest. 

Ensign Simple —I am not to blame, Major. 

Major.—Go to your room, Sir. I'll not hear a word 
to-night; your conduct is disgraceful. 

Ensign Simple.—I am not the person. 

Major.—You brought the ass into the mess room, Sir. 

Ensign Simple.—I found him in my bed, Sir, and 

covered with my bed-clothes ; it is impossible I can sleep 
in my bed to-night, from the horrid state in which the 
animal has left it, . 

{The Major's ire could not bear up against this; he 
ctraggied against an involuntary laugh, and had nearly 
Overcome it, when a certain motion of the animal, and 
a grotesque elevation of his tail, put an end to all his 
efforts to be severe ; 80 he gave way toa hearty fit of 
laughter, in which all but Simple joined. ] 

Major — Take the cursed brute away, you Sir. (Pat, 

tWe servant, pulls the donkey out of the room.) 

Pat.—-He's a horrid headstrong baste as ever I pult. 

| Exeunt Pat and Donkey, followed by the mess-waiter. ] 
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“LE CHIEN DU VIEUX SOLDAT, 
Anecdote inédite, 
RECUEILLIE PAR LE DR. ALBERT. 
(Conclusion.) 
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Sous le régne de Napoléon le dévouement de Bastilleur 
était une grande vertu: aux yeux du gouvernement imposé 
par les étrangers, toute sa carriére militaire était un long 
crime. La solde de capitaine lui fut retirée, la pension 
de sa décoration fut suspendue, et ce n’est que par une 
faveur spéciale qu’il fut envoyé a I’hétel des Invalides. 
Mouton, qui l’accompagna dans cette retraite, y trouva bon 
nombre d’anciens amis dont il fut choyé, fété, comme un 
vieux brave qu'il était, 

Ainsi que tous les guerriers de Napoléon, Bastilleur 
avait conservé l’espoir de revoir un jour le héros rendu a 
won peuple, et replacé sur le tréne éclatant d’od son génie 
avait long tems dispensé des sceptres du continent euro- 

Dans ce penser, le vieux grenadier avait gardé 
T’aigle et la cocarde tricolore de son bonnet a poil, objets 
sacrés qu'il portait sur son ceur, comme de précieuses 
amulettes qui devaient le garantir contre la contagion 
d'un large ruban blanc, avec une fleur de lys, qu’on 
J’obligeait de porter @ la boutonniére. On sera peut-ctre 
surpris que les soldats de la vieille armée aient nourri 
Iéspérance d’un retour de Napoléon, lorsqu’il était avéré, 
que l'ex-empereur était étroitement retenu prisonnier 
sur le rocher de Sainte Héléne; mais ce qui devra beau- 
coup plus étonner encore, c'est qu’aprés la mort méme 
de cet épouvantail des rois, la plupart des vieux soldats, 
comme une grande partie des habitans de la France, se 
refusérent a ajouter foi a cette nouvelle; et l’on trouve 
encore aujourd’hui en France comme en Allemagne, en 
Italie et dans la Belgique, bien des gens qui soutiennent 
—que Napoléon est encore en vie, et qu'il reviendra 
quelque jour, avec une armée, de je ne sais ol, pour 


silence, le frein d*une subordination qui lui imputait 4 
| mal la plus petite expression de ses regrets; et pour com- 
ble d’infortune, un inspecteur, chargé d’une visite scru- 
puleuse sur la personne de chaque invalide, trouva les 
insignes impériaux que le grenadier portait sous ses habits. 
Cette découverte fit traduire le prevenu devant un conseil 
de guerre, qui eut l’inhumanité de lui infliger, pour peine, 
la privation du pain qu’a tant de titres, lui devait la 
patrie. Bastilleur quitta avec indifférence, et I’hdtel et 
D’uniforme de la maison ; et reprenant sa vieille capote de 
la garde, il y rattacha le ruban rouge, enfonga sur ses 
cheveux blancs le chapeau de ses campagnes, et se dirigea, 
avec le pauvre Mouton, vers la Seine. Arrivé sur les bords 
de la riviére, il s’assit sur le parapet qui borne les quais, 





prison qu’il venait de quitter, ulcéré de poignantes dou- 
leurs, physiques et morales, n’ayant ni parens ni amis 
auxquels il put conter ses maux, trop fier pour demander 
quelques secours aux paseans, il demeura toute la journée, 
pressé par l’aiguillon de ia faim, et exposé aux rigueurs 
de l’intemperie hivernale. 

Bastilleur avait passé la nuit en cet état, et l’aurore le 
découvrit a la méme place, promenant autour de lui ses 
yeux livides et égarés. Le martyre de la faim le pous- 
sant sans doute, il essaya de se relever; mais faible, 
souffrant, et épuisé, il ne trouva plus de forces pour obéir 
a ses efforts, et le dernier mouvement qu'il fit, au lieu de 
le soulever, le précipita d’une hauteur de douze pieds, dans 
la riviére. La Seine, en cet endroit, n’avait pas deux pieds 
de profondeur, mais le malheureux étant tombé sur la 
figure, avait perdu connaissance. Son chien sautant 
aprés lui, et ne pouvant l’arracher de ce lieu, courut, en 
hurlant, a I’hdtel des Invalides. Aux cris lamentables de 
cet animal, des invalides, en foule, suivent les pas de 
Mouton ; ils arrivent, relévent leur frére dont ils avaient 
ignoré jusque la la condamnation: mille secours sont 
portés a ls fois, mais le corps glacé reste insensible; la 
mort avait saisi ea proie. 

Sur la demande des invalides, les restes inanimés de 
Bastilleur sont transportés a I’hétel. Tous ces vieux sol- 
dats mutilés viennent se grouper tristement autour de leur 
compagnon ; et le spectacle déchirant d’une si cruelle fin 
arracha des larmes ameéres a toute cette religieuse assem- 
blée. 

Mouton, pendant tout ce tems, jetait des cris continuels, 
—léchait, carressait, remuait son ami sans vie,—defendait 
son corps contre tous ceux qui voulaient le toucher, se 
précipitait avec une sorte de rage sur ceux qui voulaient 
V’enlever lui méme, pour lui faire prendre quelque nour- 
riture ; et lorsqu’aprés trois jours, on le saisit de force, 
afin de pouvoir inhumer son ami, il se jeta avec fureur 
contre les murs de la piéce ov il était renfermé. Soit 
épuisement, soit effet d’une rage réelle, soit, enfin, l’excés 
d’une douleur dont le chien nous offre beaucoup d’exem- 
ples, Mouton fut trouvé mort le lendemain du service 
funébre de Bastilleur, et d’une commune voix les invalides 
allérent le renfermer dans la tombe de son ami. 
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Hashtons for June, 


SuMMER PROMENADE DrEss.—A gown of pistachio 
green taffety, made partially high, with a broad border, 
composed of foliage ornaments, round the skirt : the leaves, 
which extend upwards and downwards, are confined in 
the middle by a ring-strap, which seems to separate one 
leaf from the other : every leaf is as, oe round by a narrow 
rouleau, and the points of the u leaves are each finished 
by a rosette of riband, the colour of the dress; the hem 
next the shoe is concealed by a wadded roulecax. Plain 
body a V’E. ole, with Castili ints round the waist : 
each side of the bust so ornamented as to form a stomacher 
in front, com of zig-zag diamonds in rich silk cor- 
don. The sleeves are in the gigot shape, but not very 
capacious, with antique points at the wrists, and next the 
hand a broad gold bracelet, fastened with a cameo. A 
collar, a la Chevaliére, of fine lace, falls over from the 
throat, and is fastened in front with a red cornelian, set in 














et la, morne, pale, et défiguré par les privations de la | h 


broad riband, of straw-colour and pistachio green; v 
long strings of the same riband floating over the shoulders, 
VENINGCOSTUME.—Dress of tudle or gossamer gauze 
over white satin; the border richly ornamented in slight 
white satin: next the feet the ornament is of an antique 
Grecian Seure, Sortuing a sort of fluting: above this, a 
rouleau, which is surmounted by a regular row of scrolls 
of crape, edged with white satin; these scrolls are stiffened, 
and, though light, have a very rich appearance. The 
is of white satin, fitting close to the shape, with a rhe d 
falling tucker of broad blond, divided by narrow rouleaue 
of satin: the sleeves very short, plain, and full. On the 
right side of the bust is worn a small bouquet of full-blown 
summer roses. A sash of rich white riband has three endg 
depending in front, which do not come quite s0 low as the 
trimming at the border; each of these ends is terminated 
by a bow of riband. A diadem-beret.togue constitutes the 
ead-dress, and is of pink spotted gauze; the disdem. 
toque part very much elevated ; next the hair a regal coro. 


net-bandeau, a la Cleopatra; a pink plume, résem 
that of the bird of pa is over the lef 





( ise, falls over the left side. ne 
ear-rings are of fine pearls, as is the necklace; which iz 
ee in _ ok eran set in ‘gold; -beneath this 
necklace is tied a pin sautoir, drawn 
ring, with an antique head in cameo. ibhtinéd 
seated 


The Beauties of Chess. 
‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —_V IDA. 


SOLUTION TO GAME CXLIII. 
Erratum.—In this game last week there was a bis 
upon H 5, which — not to have been there.‘ 








readers will perhaps take the trouble to erase it with a pen- 
knife or pass a pen through it. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1 Queen ......A=—8X King ......G—7 


_ 2 Queen ......B—7X King ......H—8 
3 Queen ......B—8X King ......G——3 
4 Queen ......C—7X King ......H—8 
5 Castle ......F—8X Knight ...F—8 
6 Queen ...... E—5X Bishop ...E—5 


7 Bishop......E—5X 
8 Knight......H—6X MATE. 
NO. CXLIV, 
The party moving first to win. 
(From Cochrane's Treatise on Chess.) 


Black, 


King ......G-—8& 
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Go Correspondents. 


HypropHosia.—In an editorial preface to an article relativé 

to the treatment of a viper bite, there is incidentally noticed 

& most important communication respecting the treatment 

of bydrophobia in Thrace. 

Liverpoot Roya Instirution.—The address of Dr. Traill, 
promised some weeks ago, is preparing. 

MartHews AT Homs.—At the close of the article under this 
title, in our last, were omitted the words—* to the com 
trary;” read, “asserted to the contrary.” 
































satablir ea dynastie dans toute sa lustre. 
Bercé de ces idécs trompeuses, Bastilleur rongeait en 


wrought gold.- Over a small of lace is worn a Leg- 
horn lined with pink, trimmed with bows of 
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